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Introductory. 


THE re-arrangement of the map of Europe since the Treaty 
of Versailles has not been effected without considerable difficulty, 
owing to the large number of districts on the Continent where 
there is mixed nationality. In most of these districts the popula- 
tion of the towns and the educated class spoke one language 
and the country people another. The growth of a “ peasant 
intelligentsia,’ whose members assumed the part of national 
leaders of the country population, gave rise to conflicts, which, 
before the War, mostly took the form of language problems. 
Almost the whole domestic history of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy, with its ten different nationalities, was filled with 
“ Sprachenfragen ” of this sort, and Great Britain had language 
problems of a similar kind to deal with in South Africa and 
Canada. 

Since the War conflicts arising out of nationality questions 
have become more acute, owing to the fact that the principle 
of the self-determination of nations has been carried to unprece- 
dented lengths and has actually overshadowed the old idea 
of the State, as was justly observed by Professor Walter Alison 
Phillips in a recent article on ‘“‘ International Manners ”’ in The 
Nineteenth Century and After. 

Controversies of this nature which are being carried on in 


various continental countries are particularly difficult for the 
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British onlooker to understand, because to him the word “ nation- 
ality ” has never meant anything but the State to which any given 
individual or group belongs. 

At the present time the distinction between the entire body 
of the citizens of the State, the members of a predominant nation 
and the nationalities forming minority groups—a distinction 
which existed in a typical form before the War in a State like 
Hungary—is to be found in the reconstructed States of Czecho- 
Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia and Poland. 

It may, therefore, be of interest to deal here with the difficult 
and delicate subject of national minorities with special relation 
to Poland. This subject has been more widely discussed in 
Great Britain than any other problem connected with Poland. 
It has for the most part been presented to the British public 
from non-Polish points of view. Being a Pole myself, I cannot 
be expected to look at the question from any but the Polish point 
of view, but I shall certainly endeavour to present the facts of 
the case in as full and impartial a manner as possible. 

In the present state of affairs, many people of non-Polish 
nationality are included among the inhabitants of Poland. On 
the other hand, there are millions of Poles in the adjoining States. 
Hence there are two aspects of the subject, with both of which 
it is proposed to deal here. 

When, in the later stages of the World War, the prospects 
for the re-creation of an independent Polish State within some- 
thing like the limits of the old Poland began to acquire definite 
shape, Polish politicians took into account the fact that such a 
State would include a considerable body of non-Polish popula- 
tion. Polish views as to the best method of dealing with this 
problem fell into two main classes, one body of opinion adopt- 
ing what may be called a nationalist conception, the other a 
federalist conception of the question. According to the latter, 
the solution lay in creating “ buffer States’ out of the border 
nationalities which had once been included in the Polish 
Monarchy, and which now claimed the right of self-determina- 
tion. These buffer States were to be united by more or less 
close ties with the main body of the Polish State. According 
to the nationalist conception, it was in the interests of Poland 
to incorporate completely in the Polish State such a proportion 
of the territory occupied by mixed nationalities as would ensure 
the independent existence of the Polish State, and at the same 

time secure for that State a national complexion purely, or at 
any rate predominantly, Polish. 
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The Peace of Riga, concluded between Poland and Soviet 
Russia in 1921, represented a compromise between these two 
opposite conceptions. The present Polish State, a country of 
387,000 square kilometres, or three-fourths the area of France, 
is much smaller than the historical Monarchy, which at the height 
of its power covered nearly 900,000 square kilometres. The 
towns of Smolensk, in the north, and Kiev in the south, the 
shores of the Black Sea and the banks of the River Dnieper, all 
once part of Poland, are now far beyond its limits, and the 
present eastern frontiers roughly represent those which remained 
to Poland after the first two partitions, and before the third and 
final one. 

These eastern frontiers were recognised by a decision of the 
Conference of Ambassadors (including the representative of Great 
Britain) on March 14, 1923. Under this decision, by which the 
status quo was officially maintained, Poland’s national minorities 
total 9,000,000 out of a population of over 27,000,000, or, roughly, 
one-third of the inhabitants of the State. As regards the repre- 
sentation of these minorities in the new Polish Parliament, 
elected after the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly in the 
autumn of 1922, a “‘ bloc” was formed among them during the 
election campaign, and the result is that there are eighty-nine 
national minority deputies out of four hundred and forty-four 
in the Lower House. The system of proportional representa- 
tion, together with the “ scrutin de liste ” adopted in the Polish 
Constitution, provides fully adequate safeguards for the repre- 
sentation of the minority groups of electoral districts in which 
Polish voters are in a majority. If one-third of the population 
is represented only by one-fifth of the deputies, the fact is due to 
abstention from voting on the part of a large section of the 
Ukrainians in Eastern Galicia. With this national minority, 
being numerically the most important group in Poland, I now 
propose to deal specifically. 


- The Ukrainians. 


When in the first months of the World War the Tsar’s Governor- 
General, Count Bobrinsky, took possession of Eastern Galicia, 
he declared, in a pronouncement violently resented by Poles 
and Ukrainians alike, that this was old Russian soil. As a matter 
of fact, at the dawn of history—at about A.D. 1000—this province, 
the historical name of which is Red Russia, appeared as a battle- 
ground in which Poland and the Southern Russian Empire, 
which had then formed round Kiev, fought for its possession, 
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It was alternately under the rule of Polish monarchs and of 
South Russian territorial princes of the same Rurik dynasty 
which ruled the Kiev State. This territorial dynasty becoming 
extinct in the middle of the fourteenth century, the country was 
definitely included in Poland and remained part of it for four 
centuries and a half, until the partitions. The result of the 
spread of Roman Catholicism and of Polish culture and the 
extension of Polish institutions was, that in the course of these 
centuries the country assumed a purely Polish complexion as 
far as the aristocracy, the gentry and the urban population 
were concerned. The peasant population continued to speak 
the dialect which is represented by the Ukrainian language of 
to-day, while the two other chief Russian dialects have developed 
respectively into modern literary Russian and White Russian. 
Polish colonists, both gentry and peasants, settled among the 
Ukrainian population at various times and in considerable 
numbers. 

Austrian rule over the territory called by the Austrians 
“ Galicia’ was maintained for a century and a half, from the 
partitions of Poland to the outbreak of the World War. The 
only maxim by which the Habsburg Dynasty could hold together 
the miscellaneous congeries of nations contained in the Dual 
Monarchy was the old Roman maxim, “ Divide et impera.”’ This, 
accordingly, was applied to the annexed provinces of the Polish 
Kingdom as well as to the rest of Austria-Hungary. To counter- 
act the political strength of the Poles, the Ukrainians of Eastern 
Galicia were played off against them, and it was under the foster- 
ing care of the Austrian Government that modern Ukrainian 
national separatism grew up. While in the earlier decades of 
the nineteenth century many educated Ukrainians still described 
themselves as ‘‘ gente Rutheni, natione Poloni,’ or “ Poles of 
the Red Russian tribe,” in the later years of the century the 
leaders of the Ukrainian masses were drawn from a growing class 
of young educated Ukrainians, a class which was acutely self- 
conscious. In self-governing Galicia, with the provincial Parlia- 
ment which it possessed since 1867, the struggle between 
the Ukrainian nationalist movement and the predominating 
Polish element became more and more acute. The nature of 
this struggle is illustrated by such events as the assassination of 
a Polish Governor-General, Count Potocki, by a Ukrainian 
student, or the financial support of the Ukrainians by the anti- 
Polish Prussian organisation called ‘‘ H.K.T..” A democratic 
movement for electoral reform was, on the very eve of the World 
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War, paving the way towards a compromise on the basis of fuller 
parliamentary representation of the Ukrainian element; this 
was chiefly the work of the Polish statesman, M. Bobrzynski. 
The events of the World War and the following years are too 
clearly remembered to need recapitulation here; they unfor- 
tunately included a Polish-Ukrainian war in 1918-19. 

In considering the historical foundations of the present 
position, one highly important factor must not be overlooked— 
the Church. In the province of Eastern Galicia, as well as in 
other lands on the eastern frontier of the historical Poland, 
the Roman Catholicism of the Poles clashed with the eastern 
section of the Church, which had originated in Byzantium and 
which has developed into the National Church of Russia. After 
centuries of friction, a compromise was created in Poland in the 
shape of the Uniat Church, which retained certain characteristic 
features of the Orthodox Church, but owned allegiance to Rome. 
For nearly two centuries this Church served the ends of Polish 
policy more or less successfully. After the partitions, its fate 
was different in the different parts of Poland. Under Russian 
rule, Uniats as well as Poles being ruthlessly persecuted and no 
Ukrainian national movement being allowed to grow up, the 
relations between the Polish educated and landowning class and 
the Uniat peasantry in the Eastern Provinces were, on the whole, 
friendly. In the territory under Austrian rule, on the other 
hand, the Uniat clergy formed the vanguard of the new Ukrainian 
movement, and the Uniat Church became what it is to-day—the 
Church militant of Ukrainian nationalism. Its Archbishop, 
Count Szeptycki (whose brother is a Pole and holds high rank 
in the Polish Army), has succeeded in finding favour with the 
Vatican by holding out the prospect of the conversion of the 
whole of Russia to the Uniat faith. The recent visit of a Papal 
Nuncio to Eastern Galicia for the purpose of investigating Uniat 
grievances was allowed to develop into a political demonstra- 
tion, a violently anti-Polish speech being delivered by a Ukrainian 
deputy to the assembled crowd immediately after the Nuncio’s 
address and benediction. 

The number of Ukrainians in Eastern Galicia is, in round 
figures, three millions out of a total of five millions. There are, 
in addition, about one and a half million people of the same 
speech and creed in the neighbouring province of Volhynia. 
The percentage of Ukrainians in Eastern Galicia, according to a 
handbook on Austrian Poland published by the British Foreign 
Office in 1920, is fifty-five; but in some districts the Poles are 
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admittedly in the majority. This is decidedly the case in the 
principal town of the province, Lwow (called Lemberg in German), 
where they number 85 per cent. of the population. 

Among the incidents of Polish rule over the country, it is to 
the repressive measures of the Polish Government against the 
Ukrainian nationalists, particularly in the autumn of 1922, 
that the greatest prominence has been given in foreign countries. 
These measures were the result of a campaign of sabotage and 
violence on the part of the nationalists, the object of which was 
to prevent as many citizens as possible from voting at the Polish 
Parliamentary elections. In this rising and in other disturb- 
ances, the Ukrainian nationalists were, as is well known, supported 
by the Soviet organisations across the border: The relations 
between Ukrainian nationalism and the Soviet Republic are illus- 
trated by the fact that a Communist Congress was held in 1922, 
with the connivance of the Uniat Church authorities, within the 
precincts of the Uniat Cathedral at Lwow. 

The figures which have been circulated abroad as to the arrests 
of Ukrainian nationalists by the Poles in the autumn of 1922 
can only be described as wild. The number of 15,000 has been 
given, but, as a matter of fact, the number of persons under 
arrest never reached one-tenth of that total, being 1,422 at 
its highest. At present the only persons in prison are criminals 
convicted of arson, robbery or murder. 

Another fact which has been much discussed as being 
characteristic of Polish policy is the extension of military 
conscription to Eastern Galicia before the sovereignty of 
Poland over the country was recognised by the Powers. 
This certainly has as little strict justification in international 
law as the holding of Polish Parliamentary elections in the 
province. It must, however, be mentioned that the conceptions 
of Polish militarism current abroad are highly exaggerated, and 
that conscription is not the burden on the population which it is 
imagined to be. The Polish army, at its present peace strength, 
numbers 275,000 men, or one per cent. of the total population. 
The percentage is the same in Czecho-Slovakia, while Poland’s 
neighbour Lithuania has two per cent. of its citizens under arms. 

While extending conscription and other legislative and 
administrative measures to the territory of Eastern Galicia, the 
Polish Government has also extended to it the benefits of economic 
reconstruction, which it sorely needed, having from 1914 to 1920 
been a constant battle-ground. One half of Poland’s total recon- 

struction expenses has been incurred in Eastern Galicia; 300,000 
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houses have been rebuilt out of 400,000 destroyed during the 
War; 90 per cent. of the untilled land has again been brought 
under cultivation; railway traffic is now normal, 96 bridges and 
268 buildings having been reconstructed; the working of the 
oil wells is proceeding as before the War, and the output from 
the rich potash mines has risen rapidly to more than ten times 
its pre-war level. 

But, it may be argued, all these activities are in the interest 
of Poland, and discrimination against the Ukrainians is being 
exercised in one important domain of economic organisation, 
viz. in the colonisation of the country by agricultural settlers. 
In this respect, again, absurd figures have been circulated abroad : 
250,000 Polish colonists are said to have been foisted upon the 
country, and the Polish Government is accused of having adopted 
the same forcible colonising tactics in its eastern territories as 
the Germans used in Prussian Poland before the War. The 
fact is that the Polish Government has extended to Eastern Galicia 
the operation of the Polish Land Reform Act of 1919, which 
provides for the more equal distribution of land by means of 
purchase at fixed prices by those who have less, from those who 
have more, than a certain maximum area. 

In order to forestall the forced sales of land at the cheap 
prices fixed by the Act, there is going on throughout Poland 
a great deal of what is called “ wild parcellation,” i.e. the 
breaking up of estates by voluntary sale. In this way the 
Uniat Church in Eastern Galicia has anticipated the operation 
of the Land Reform Act and sold much of its land, the purchasers 
in these cases being, of course, Ukrainian peasants only. In 
point of fact, forcible expropriation of private property under 
the Act has not yet taken place either in Eastern Galicia or in 
other parts of Poland. The recent purchasers of land from 
private hands in Eastern Galicia have been both Ukrainian and 
Polish peasants; among the latter there were soldiers who had 
fought in the ranks of the Polish army, and these certainly were 
favoured by the authorities of the State. On the other hand, 
the estates affected by these purchases have so far been estates 
owned by Poles and Jews and not estates owned by Ukrainians, 
of which indeed there are only a few. In the district round 
Lwéw, one-third of the land which changed hands has been 
purchased by Ukrainians; in the district round Przemysl 
(further west, and on the border of the Polish territory), the 
proportion of land which has passed into Ukrainian hands has 
been as high as three-fourths. 
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In order, finally, to remove all possible cause for grievance in 
the future, the Statute for the self-government of the Province, 
passed by the Polish Constituent Assembly in September, 1922, 
takes all colonisation out of the hands of the State and entrusts 
it to local organisations. 

The policy of Poland in regard to economic reconstruction 
is accompanied by an equally vigorous policy of educational 
organisation, and here, again, the Ukrainians cannot complain 
of discrimination against them. Under Austrian rule, Eastern 
Galicia had 2,420 Ukrainian schools; under Polish rule it has 
at present 2,551 Ukrainian as against less than 2,000 
Polish schools. There are more than 700 Ukrainian students 
in Polish Universities, and no Ukrainians are excluded from 
them; a number prefer to study at Prague, however, and 
are not prevented from doing so. The establishment of a 
Ukrainian University in the town of Lwéw was contemplated 
even under Austrian rule; but the Poles, while not opposed 
to this in principle, have always resisted, and will continue to 
resist, all attempts to transform the Polish University of Lwéw, 
which has existed for 250 years, into a bilingual or a Ukrainian 
University. The Statute of September, 1922, granting self- 
government to Eastern Galicia, definitely recognises the obliga- 
tion of the Polish Government to establish a State-supported 
Ukrainian University. However formidable the expense, and 
however great the danger of friction between Polish and 
Ukrainian students, the task will have to be faced by the Polish 
Government if there is to be national peace in the province. 

As mentioned above, a large number of Ukrainians abstained 
from voting at the Polish Parliamentary elections in the autumn 
of 1922: it has been established that 41 per cent. of the men 
and women possessing the franchise under the comprehensive 

system of universal adult suffrage which exists in Poland did not 
vote in that province. The result is that the Ukrainians are 
represented in the Chamber of Deputies of the Polish Parliament 
by 21 members, who are divided into two groups; the one, a small 
group of five representing the peasant party, co-operate with 
the Polish Government, while the sixteen members forming the 
other group are its determined and uncompromising opponents. 
The recognition of Poland’s eastern frontiers by the Powers has 
had the effect that the nationalist non-co-operators are showing 
themselves willing to a certain extent to negotiate for a working 
compromise. If such negotiations are to be successful, it is 
safe to say that they must proceed on a twofold basis. 
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Firstly, the Ukrainians may demand that new elections should 
be held in their province, a demand which the Polish Government 
could perhaps consider favourably, provided an undertaking 
is given by the Ukrainians that the people will really exercise 
their right to vote. Secondly, even more important than the 
question of representation in the Central Polish Parliament is 
that of the form which the provincial self-government of Eastern 
Galicia will assume. As is mentioned above, a Statute providing 
for this was passed by the Polish Constituent Assembly six months 
before the recognition of the frontiers, and was submitted to the 
Allied Powers. By Article 26 of the Statute, self-government 
was to come into operation within two years. It is quite certain 
that a revision of this Statute must inevitably be a subject of 
negotiation with the Ukrainian nationalists if the desired end is 
to be attained. The Statute as it stands makes each of the three 
counties of Eastern Galicia (Lwéw, Stanislawéw, Tarnopol) a 
self-governing unit. Each of them is to have its own legislative 
assembly, composed of two chambers, Polish and Ukrainian 
respectively. These chambers are to legislate separately for Poles 
and Ukrainians, but the consent of both will be required in matters 
of common interest. Administration is to be in the hands of 
County Councils, likewise composed of two sections, which are to 
act separately. This arrangement is calculated to give due 
preponderance to the undoubted Polish majority in the county of 
Lwéw, but it is easy to see that decentralised machinery of such 
a complicated nature would soon prove unworkable, and the only 
satisfactory and permanent solution lies in the establishment 
of one joint legislative assembly for the whole province. 


The Lithuanians and White Russians. 


General Zeligowski’s military occupation of Wilno in 1920, 
in defiance of the League of Nations, very naturally created as 
much bad blood in Western Europe as the recent Lithuanian 
seizure of Memel has done. 

But the facts of Poland’s relations with the Lithuania of to-day 
are only seen in their proper perspective when we remember 
that for four centuries not only Wilno, the historical capital, but 
the whole of Lithuania, was peacefully united to Poland and formed 
one Monarchy with it. A dynastic marriage at the end of the 
fourteenth century was the beginning of this union, the reason 
for it being common danger from the Germans. Successive acts 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries developed the union into 
a close political and administrative unity. The introduction of 
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Roman Catholicism from Poland brought Polish culture in its 
train, and the nobility and gentry of Lithuania, its towns and its 
educational system, the sentiments and interests of its people, 
all became Polish. When the Polish State ceased to exist, and for 
long afterwards, there was complete national solidarity between 
Poles and Lithuanians: the last military leader of independent 
Poland, General Kosciuszko, was a Lithuanian country gentle- 
man; in all the armed risings of Poland against her oppressors 
in the nineteenth century, Lithuania took an active and prominent 
part; one of these risings was headed by a Lithuanian dictator 
(Traugutt, in 1863), and the first organiser of Polish armed effort 
in our own days, Joseph Pilsudski, who was also the first chief 
of the new Polish State, is a native of Wilno. | 
On the intellectual side of national life, proofs of this unity 
are aS numerous and as unmistakable as in the military and 
political sphere. During the first decades after Poland’s fall, 
the Polish University of Wilno was the most important centre of 
Polish intellectual and literary life. One of its pupils then was 
Adam Mickiewicz, the greatest Polish poet; whose supreme work, 
the national epic of Poland entitled ‘‘ Pan Tadeusz,” begins with 
the words: “ Lithuania! my country!” It was the town of 
Wilno, also, which was the home and for forty years the scene of 
activity of Poland’s greatest opera composer, Moniuszko, second 
in musical genius only to Chopin among Polish masters. 
Subsequently, however, a spirit of Lithuanian national 
separatism grew up and the younger generation of educated 
Lithuanians, coming from the ranks of the peasantry, were, and 
are, filled with hatred for Poland. Asin the case of the Ukrainians 
in Eastern Galicia, the foreign Government and its policy of 
“ Divide et impera ” had much to do with this development. The 
cruel suppressor of the 1863 insurrection in Lithuania, Muraviev 
(called “The Hangman ”’), when appointed Governor-General of 
- Wilno, posed as the protector of Lithuanian peasants against the 
Polish landowners. In more recent times the Tsar’s Government 
looked with favour upon the Lithuanian national movement, 
although similar movements in other provinces of the Empire 
were put down with a strong hand, and although the Lithuanian 
movement was led by the Roman Catholic clergy of the country. 
Among the laymen who lead that movement to-day, there are 
Lithuanians with a Russian education, and there are also states- 
men in the Lithuanian Republic whose family traditions are 
emphatically Polish. 
The independent existence of the new Lithuania rests on the 
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support of Germany and of Soviet Russia. It is precisely because 
of its position as a bridge between Germany and Russia over the 
head of Poland and as a barrier across the road to the Baltic 
shore, that the Lithuanian State seems in Polish eyes to constitute 
a danger to Poland’s independence. On the other hand, 
Lithuanians make much of the danger of Polish interference with 
Lithuania’s freedom, but at the same time they do not seem 
afraid of the political dependence of Lithuania on Germany 
and Russia. 

The solution of the Lithuanian problem, like that of the similar 
problems mentioned above, seems in Polish opinion to lie in the 
adoption either of a nationalist or of a federalist policy. The 
present state of affairs, in which Wilno, together with the sur- 
rounding district, with its Polish majority, is incorporated in 
Poland in the same way as any other part of purely Polish terri- 
tory, represents the nationalist solution. The federalist alter- 
native, which amounted to a re-establishment of the historical] 
relations between Poland and Lithuania, was proposed by the 
League of Nations: Wilno was to go back to Lithuania with 
provisions for local autonomy; on the other hand, the whole of 
Lithuania was to enter into a federal union with Poland. This 
proposal did not seem to Poles, in view of the present anti-Polish 
feeling in Lithuania, to offer sufficient safeguards for the Polish 
element in Wilno, and they therefore rejected it as impracticable. 
Lithuanians, on the other hand, found it unacceptable in principle, 
because they feared that any union with Poland would mean the 
loss of their national independence. The deadlock created by 
this attitude of both parties is deplorable; but many Poles, 
including some of the most enlightened of those who live in the 
regions bordering on Lithuania, are still not without hope that 
the historical federation may be revived in the future, when the 
passions of to-day have died down. 

At the present time the Polish Republic includes the district 
of Wilno, with nearly half a million inhabitants, of whom more 
than 300,000 are Poles. Of the remainder, the Jewish element 
is the strongest, numbering 63,000, while there are 60,000 Lithu- 
anians and 25,000 White Russians. Of the other less important 
minorities, the Russians are the most numerous: they are scat- 
tered over all the eastern provinces of Poland, and are represented 
by one deputy in the Polish Parliament. 

The White Russians represent numerically the strongest 
national minority in north-eastern Poland. The one million 
White Russians of Poland’s North-Eastern Provinces are repre- 
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sented by twenty-two deputies in the Polish Lower House. The 
White Russian national movement is of even more recent growth 
and of considerably less intensity than the Ukrainian and Lithu- 
anian movements. Unlike the Lithuanian movement, it was not 
connived at by the old Russian Government, as the White 
Russians had been strongly permeated by Polish influence. The 
White Russian peasantry are, in fact, a race singularly susceptible 
to influences; for instance, many of the thousands of White 
Russian war refugees still streaming back into the present Polish 
territories are more than tinged with Bolshevism. This obvious 
danger affected Poland’s attitude towards the White Russian 
problem. Here again, a compromise between the nationalist 
and the federalist conception of the problem was adopted in the 
Riga Peace Treaty, and the White Russian national territory 
proper is now divided between Poland and Russia. Needless to 
say, the White Russian Republic, organised within Soviet Russia, 
has as purely nominal an existence as the other numerous terri- 
torial Soviet Republics, which are really governed from Moscow 
in, a strong centralist spirit. In Poland, on the other hand, the 
White Russian problem, together with the entire question of 
the Eastern border provinces, will no doubt become acute 
when a great political change (perhaps not so far distant) 
produces once more a national government in Russia. 


The Germans. 


In the Polish provinces formerly governed by Prussia there is 
a population of over 800,000 Germans. Of these, 300,000 live 
in Silesia, the rest in the province of Poznan (called Posen in 
German) and in that portion of West Prussia (or Pomerania) 
which now belongs to Poland. 

The province of Poznan is, historically, the cradle of the Polish 
race; it was the centre of the Polish State in the tenth century, 
before the capital was transferred to Cracow, to be moved once 
more to Warsaw at the end of the sixteenth century. The 
Poznan country was part of Poland all through the eight centuries 
of the historical existence of the old Poland, and remained 
essentially Polish through a century and a half of Prussian rule. 
The great campaign of German colonisation, originated by 
Frederick the Great, and powerfully organised in modern times 
by the genius of Bismarck, called forth the stubborn resistance of 
the Poles, and proved a school of economic organisation for the 
peasantry; they were guided in their endeavours by a patriotic 
and resolute clergy, especially after there was added the stimulus 
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of the Kulturkampf against the Roman Catholic Church. Against 
this Polish opposition the success of German colonising efforts 
was admittedly small. The new Poland has exercised compulsion 
to remove from the land such German settlers as did not avail 
themselves of their right of option in favour of Polish citizenship. 
The resulting grievances of the Germans are now being considered 
by the highest authorities on international law, including such an 
expert as Sir Ernest Pollock, and their opinion will guide the 
supreme judicial organ of the League of Nations, the Court 
of International Justice, when deciding upon the matter. While 
it is perfectly true that Poland, as a “‘ Succession State,” inherits 
from Prussia all its obligations towards the German colonists on 
Polish soil, it must not be forgotten that, from the strictly legal 
point of view, Poland also inherits the right of expropriation, 
which the Prussian State expressly stipulated for itself when 
organising and subsidising German colonisation in Prussian 
Poland. 

Of the towns of the province of Poznan it need only be said 
here that the adventitious German element, composed chiefly 
of officials, has now largely left, and they are resuming their 
native Polish complexion. The same cannot be said unreservedly 
of the towns in the province of West Prussia. The age-long 
struggle between the Polish and the German element for the 
possession of the Baltic shore not only led to the creation of that 
stronghold of Germanism, the East Prussian enclave from Koenigs- 
berg to Memel, but also to the penetration of West Prussia by 
German influence which was considerably deeper than the 
superficial Germanisation of Poznan in the nineteenth century. 
As a result, the Polish territory of West Prussia contains twenty 
per cent. of Germans, while the province of Poznan now has a 
percentage of only eighteen. 

In this connection, Poland’s relations with the present Free 
City of Dantzig call for brief mention. Ever since it became 
permanently a part of Poland in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, the German town of Dantzig has almost invariably pro- 
fessed a loyalty to the Polish State which was based on the 
unique commercial advantages derived from Dantzig’s position 
as Poland’s outlet on the sea. Similar advantages arise from the 
present connection between Dantzig and Poland, which places 
the town in a far more privileged position than it could 
hope to hold if it was merely one of several seaports of 
Germany. The fact of Dantzig’s growing prosperity since 
the War is well attested by the feverish activity of the at 
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yards and by the striking development of banks, factories 
and warehouses. If, in spite of this, there is constant and 
considerable friction between Dantzig and Poland, it is due 
partly to national sentiment, which was not formerly so strong 
a factor, and partly to the post-war spirit of profiteering, which 
has led the business men of Dantzig to circumvent the existing 
customs arrangements by the encouragement of smuggling on a 
large scale. The fact that Dantzig is governed by Germans who 
are not natives of the city has increased the antagonism between 
Dantzig and Poland. The questions at issue have recently been 
examined by the League of Nations, and its decisions, while by 
no means unfavourable to Dantzig, certainly mark a decided 
advance towards the establishment of peaceful and settled 
relations between the Free City and the Polish State. 

The final settlement concerning Upper Silesia having been 
discussed before the British Institute of International Affairs by 
Mr. H. J. Paton, little need be said about it here. Silesia was lost 
to the old Poland in the middle of the fourteenth century and had, 
even before that, been exposed to stronger influence from its 
German neighbours than the Polish provinces further east. The 
result of this is not only that the whole north-western part of 
Silesia has come to be peopled with a majority of Germans, and 
accordingly remains under Germany now, but also that the south- 
eastern part which is now Polish includes a larger German minority 
than either of the two other provinces recovered from Prussia. 
Germans in Polish Silesia number thirty per cent. of the total. 
Besides this fact, another and very peculiar circumstance must be 
taken into account in forming an opinion of the Silesian situation, 
that is the existence, all down the ages, of a strong spirit of 
Silesian provincial separatism. Governed in the Middle Ages 
by its own territorial princes, the country under successive Polish, 
Czech, Austrian and Prussian overlordship was large and strong 
enough to assert an individuality of its own, and a “ Silesian 
nation” was officially recognised in the registers of medieval 
universities. While this spirit, in earlier centuries, gave vitality 
to the Polish speech and the Polish traditions of the Silesian 
peasantry as against German influences, it has, on the other hand, 
been an obstacle in recent times in the way of fusion with the 
body of the Polish nation. Under such conditions it was political 
common sense, as well as the express provisions of the Upper 
Silesian award, which dictated the creation of a Silesian pro- 
vincial Diet; that assembly has now been legislating for the 
province for more than half a year. 
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The Germans in Poland are represented in Parliament by ten 
deputies, their children receive education in about 1,000 State- 
supported German schools, and the Protestant Church, the 
members of which are principally Germans, enjoys, of course, 
fullest religious freedom. It has recently been made “ auto- 
cephalous ”’ or self-governing within Poland: so has the Russian 
Orthodox Church in Poland—a step which occasioned the murder 
of its Archbishop by a fanatical priest. These acts, dictated by 
reasons of State, are intended to preserve the two Churches 
within Poland from German and Russian political influences. 

To illustrate the completeness of the civic freedom enjoyed 
by the German element in Poland, it may not be inappropriate to 
mention, as an example, the town of Lédz. This great centre of 
the Polish textile industry, in the western part of former Russian 
Poland, grew up with American rapidity in the course of the 
nineteenth century, owing partly to the genius of the Polish 
Finance Minister, Lubecki (founder of a State Bank in Warsaw 
in 1825), and largely to the enterprise and industry of German 
immigrants, such as the Scheibler family. It now numbers half 
a million inhabitants and forms, with several adjoining towns, a 
large industrial district, with seventeen per cent. Germans among 
its population. Lédz, then, with German schools, theatres and 
University Extension Lectures is certainly a convincing instance 
of the liberalism of Polish rule towards German citizens. 


The Jews. 


The Jews constitute the gravest of Poland’s national minority 
problems, not only because they are one of the most numerous 
non-Polish elements—three millions, or one-ninth of the total 
population—but also because they are not limited to any part of 
the country. That the Jewish problem should be one of race or 
nationality, and not of creed, puzzles the Western European. 
The difference in this respect between a country like Poland and 
one like Great Britain is founded on the relative number of Jews. 
Poland has always had a plethora of them, and their mass has 
rendered assimilation impossible. Hence the “ ghettoes”’ or 
Jewish quarters, still existing in medieval fashion in many of the 
larger Polish towns. Hence also the distinction in costume, 
speech and manner of life between the large Jewish proletariat 
of the smaller country towns and the surrounding Polish popula- 
tion. The history of the Jewish problem in Poland is a history 
of influxes of Jews from other countries, where they were perse- 
cuted. In the Middle Ages these influxes were from the West : 
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Polish kings, from Casimir the Great onward, hospitably received 
Jewish exiles from abroad, who brought enterprise and capital 
into the country. As they came chiefly from German-speaking 
lands, the German-Jewish jargon called ‘“ Yiddish” became 
established as the lingua franca of Eastern European Jews. In 
the nineteenth century, Tsarist Russia, pursuing her barbarous 
and absurd anti-Jewish policy, forced upon her Polish province 
large masses of Russian Jews, known by the name of Litvaks. 
In our own day, finally, large masses of Jews streamed into Poland 
from that hell of misery which is Soviet Russia. Poland was obliged 
to send back large numbers who sought admission without legal 
warrant, and a tragic situation was created on the banks of the 
river Zbrucz, which forms Poland’s south-eastern ‘frontier. 

The assimilation of Jews with the Polish nation was largely 
prevented by the extremely liberal provisions for tribal self- 
government which they enjoyed in the Polish Kingdom of the 
Middle Ages, and which built up a ‘“‘ Chinese wall ’’ between them 
and the rest of the population. It is to be remembered, however, 
to the credit of good relations between Poles and Jews in earlier 
times, that a Jew, Berek Joselovitch, fought at the head of a body 
of Jewish volunteers in Kosciuszko’s insurrection, and that 
Jewish rabbis, side by side with the Catholic and Protestant clergy, 
took part in the patriotic manifestations in Warsaw which led up 
to the national insurrection of 1863. Such outstanding proofs 
of Jewish-Polish patriotism have been worthily commemorated 
by Poland’s greatest poet, Mickiewicz, in the figure of a patriotic 
old village Jew in his great epic Pan Tadeusz. 

In the divided Poland of the nineteenth century the Jewish 
problem developed differently according to the different policy 
of the partitioning Powers. In Austria, the liberalism of the 
Central Government led to a large measure of assimilation between 
educated Jews and the Polish educated class, but also to unfettered 
growth of Jewish trade in the towns. In Prussian Poland, anti- 
Semitic tendencies of the Government, practised semi-officially, 
kept the Jewish element within bounds both in numbers and 
importance. In Russia, persecution of the Jews was coupled with 
insidious official recognition of the Jews as a separate nation, 
and this fostered the growth of militant Jewish nationalism and 
produced sharp conflicts between Jews and Poles. When the 
candidate of the Jews was returned to the Russian Duma by the 

town of Warsaw in 1912, a strong movement of boycott against 
the Jews was inaugurated by the Polish nationalist party. Even 
more violent reaction was called forth in the new Poland after 
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the War by Jewish war-time profiteering, and by the attitude 
of the Jewish population in the wars of Poland with the Ukrainians 
and the Bolsheviks. This reaction took the form of riots, extrava- 
gantly described as “pogroms” in the foreign Press. The 
number of Jewish victims and the extent of the excesses have now 
been presented to the outside world in their true proportions in 
the official reports of two foreign missions of inquiry, both headed 
by distinguished Jews—Mr. Henry Morgenthau of the United 
States of America, and Sir Stuart Samuel of Great Britain. 

At the present moment there is undoubtedly a social and 
economic struggle between the Polish and the Jewish element 
going on in the new Poland. It is based on the tendency of the 
Poles again to become a nation in the full sense of the word—that 
is, once more to develop a commercial middle class, the weakening 
and dwindling of which was one of the diseases of which the old 
Poland died. In this endeavour the Poles find themselves up 
against a solid and powerful Jewish middle class in the towns, in 
possession of what is practically a monopoly of trade and com- 
merce. On the other hand, the Jews, in their endeavour to become 
a nation in the full sense of the word, are rapidly developing their 
educated class. The World War in particular brought quick 
progress in this respect, owing to the war-time increase in the 
wealth of many Jews, and to successful evasion of military service 
on their part. Thus there was a time in the later years of the War 
when the medical faculty of the University of Cracow had seventy 
per cent. of Jews among its students. The total percentage of 
Jewish students in the University is now forty-three, while before 
the war it was only twenty-two. This invasion of the educated 
professions by Jews has led in Poland, as in a number of other 
countries, to demands for a numerus clausus, or limitation by law 
of the number of Jews admissible to University study. The 
proposed percentage is to be the same as that of Jews among the 
total population: that is to say, between twelve and fifteen. 
Of course there are considerable differences in the density of the 
Jewish element; thus, while it is represented by one per cent. 
only among the inhabitants of Poznan, it rises to eighty per cent. 
in such Eastern towns as Pinsk. It is between thirty and forty 
per cent. in such central Polish towns as Warsaw. 

A diminution of this Jewish percentage of the population 
of Poland and the resulting relaxation in the tension cannot be 
anticipated in the near future. Emigration of Jews to Palestine 
is limited in its possibilities, emigration to America limited by 
American laws, emigration to Russia out of the question in the 
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present economic condition of that country. Poles and Jews 
in Poland, as Mr. Morgenthau justly puts it, “ must live 
together.” Such common life is only possible on a basis of equal 
civic rights. The Jews in Poland have them. They are repre- 
sented by thirty-six deputies in the Lower Heise of Parliament, 
and they have access to all positions in the service of the State : 
Poland’s first representative on the Council of the League of 
Nations, the brilliant historian, Simon Askenazy, was a Jew. 

There exists, undoubtedly, among large political groups in 
Poland, an attitude of anti-Semitism. It is a marked phenomenon 
in many other countries in our days. In Poland, anti-Semitism 
has recently been strengthened by the fact that most of the 
persons who have been proved to be engaged’ in Bolshevik 
propaganda against the Polish State in Poland itself are Jews. 
Anti-Semitism has also grown in view of the determined and 
disciplined attitude of the Jewish party in Parliament, which, 
whatever the internal differences between the Jews may be, 
presents a united national front against the Poles. No wonder 
that a united national Polish front is thought of, and the 
recent formation of a working Parliamentary majority out of the 
nationalist landowners and the class party of the peasants has 
resulted in a majority of purely Polish complexion. As it 
is, all organs of Polish public opinion from the Left to the 
Right agree.in opposing the aspirations of the more extreme 
Jews, which, as Mr. Morgenthau rightly defined them, amount to 
“a, State within the State.” No State could grant, and Poland 
never will grant, such privileges to Jews as the exclusive use of 
Yiddish for teaching in State-supported schools, special Jewish 
courts of law, parliamentary institutions, or administrative 
authorities with powers of taxation. 

Recently the “ bloc ’’ formed by the Jews in conjunction with 
other national minorities during the Parliamentary elections 
has drifted asunder in Parliament itself. It is a sign of the times 
that a highly authoritative organ of foreign Jewish opinion, like 
the Juedische Presse of Vienna, should address to the Jewish leader 
in the Polish Parliament, M. Gruenbaum, the question whether 
his tactics of persistent opposition were not leading the Jewish 
cause in Poland to disaster. On the other hand, the organisers of 
the new Polish Parliamentary majority have seen fit to enter 
into negotiations with the Jews, and even to hold out hopes of a 
postponement of the offensive legislation concerning the limit of 
number for Jewish students in the Universities. 

One thing is certain: the Jewish problem is the outstanding 
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national minority problem of Poland, and it is on the creation of 
a modus vivendi in this matter that the future of the Polish political 
system very largely depends. 


Polish Minorities in the Neighbouring States. 


There are about seven million Poles outside Poland. Of these, 
more than one-half reside in America, the rest in the States 
surrounding Poland. 

Of the position of Poles in the two largest neighbouring States, 
Russia and Germany, little need be said. It is not better than 
can be expected. Russia contained a large “ diaspora ” of Poles 
in the shape of Polish officials, business men, and political deportees 
scattered over the whole Empire to its most distant regions. The 
ranks of these were swelled by millions of peasants, driven from 
Eastern Poland during the retreat of the Russian Army in 1915. 
Both old and new emigrants are now streaming back into Poland 
from the Soviet hell. But nearly one million and a half Poles 
still live in Soviet Russia, including Siberia and the Ukraine. 
By the Treaty of Riga, Soviet Russia guaranteed to its Polish 
inhabitants religious freedom, education in Polish schools, and 
an amnesty for political offenders. How the first of these clauses 
is observed the whole civilised world has recently realised when 
struck with horror by the news of the Budkiewicz murder at 
Easter. For the second, it is enough to say that Polish schools 
in Russia are used exclusively for communist propaganda, and 
meetings of their pupils have even approved the execution of 
Msgr. Budkiewicz. As regards the third point, it is sufficient to 
mention the experience of the writer of this paper, who was 
arrested at Krasnoyarsk in Siberia, on the very day of the Riga 
Peace Treaty, and dragged about from prison to prison at Kras- 
noyarsk and in Moscow for the remaining nine months of that 
year, until the Polish diplomatic representation at last succeeded 
in obtaining his release. And he never entered a Soviet prison 
cell during all that time without finding other Polish “ political 
offenders ”’ in it. 

Germany holds about 1,000,000 Poles. Of these, nearly 
100,000 are miners in the Ruhr basin; the rest mainly live in the 
north-western part of Silesia, which has remained under Germany, 
round the town of Opole (Oppeln). How the obligation of 
reciprocity in the treatment of national minorities between Ger- 
many and Poland is interpreted on the German side is sufficiently 
illustrated by the fact that while there are about 1,000 State- 
supported German schools in Poland, there is not a single Polish 
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school in German Silesia (one has been granted, but has not yet 
been opened). While patiently endeavouring to establish com- 
mercial intercourse and to improve other relations with its 
western neighbour by negotiation, Poland is under no delusion 
as to the fact that the present generation of Germans is full of 
the same spirit of revenge which animated all France after 1871, 
and that in case of another European storm, that tendency will 
find its line of least resistance in the former Prussian provinces of 
Poland. 

Lithuania, for reasons dealt with above, considers itself as 
being in a state of latent, or deferred, war with Poland, and has 
not even taken possession of the one half of the neutral zone 
adjudged to it on March 14, 1923. No diplomatic relations, 
accordingly, exist, and there are no safeguards for the 100,000 
Poles in Lithuania. The few Polish deputies in the Lithuanian 
Parliament are limited to impotent demonstrations of protest. 
The medieval institution of “ hostages,” revived by the Bol- 
sheviks, has been adopted by the Lithuanians, and a number of 
Polish victims have languished in Lithuanian prisons for the last 
two years without any possibility of relief; many of them have 
died. Estates of absent landowners are lost to their possessors, 
those remaining on the spot are continually harassed by Govern- 
ment chicane or by raids from bands of Lithuanian irregulars. 
Of Polish rights in the sphere of education and the Church no 
account is, of course, being taken in the present state of affairs. 

Lithuania’s neighbour, Latvia, must also be mentioned in 
passing. With this country Foland is in normal, and increasingly 
friendly, diplomatic relations. Its territories largely belonged 
to the old Polish Monarchy, and the province of Courland was a 
vassal of the Polish Crown to the end. Accordingly, Latvia 
contains a considerable body of Polish population. A Polish 
noble, Baron Manteuffel, is a distinguished historian of the 
country (writing in Polish). There were serious grievances on 
the part of the Poles over the intolerant attitude of the 
Latvian Government in the matter of Polish teaching in 
schools, and also concerning certain drastic agrarian measures 
applied to Polish landowners: the facts have been the subject 
of a good deal of negotiation between the Polish and the 
Latvian Government. 

Czecho-Slovakia, in taking possession of the rich coal district 
which constitutes the western part of the small province of 
Cieszyn (Teschen, in former Austrian Silesia), has taken over a 
compact body of 250,000 Poles, who are the overwhelming majority 
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of its inhabitants. It must regretfully be stated that these Poles 
do not enjoy, under Czech rule, the constitutional rights which 
they had under Austria. The former free use of the Polish language 
in Government offices and courts of law has disappeared. Polish 
officials, even of the postal and telegraph services, have been trans- 
ferred to the interior of Czecho-Slovakia and their places given to 
Czechs. The municipal self-government has been abolished and 
replaced by the rule of Czech commissioners, with Czech adminis- 
trative councils. Even workmen’s insurance societies in the coal 
district are governed by Czech commissions, instead of their own 
elective committees. Of the State-supported Polish schools which 
existed in nearly every village, twenty-two have been closed 
entirely, many others partially, and everywhere Czech schools are 
maintained side by side with the Polish ones at the community’s 
expense. Four Roman Catholic churches, taken over by main 
force for the use of the Hussite National Church of Czecho- 
Slovakia, are allowed by the State to remain in the possession of 
those who took them. Czech priests are continually being 
appointed in purely Polish parishes. During the census of 1921 
pressure on the Polish population to register itself as Czech was 
exercised, not only by Czech employers, but by the administrative 
authorities. 

All this, together with the demonstrative protection afforded 
in Czecho-Slovakia to Ukrainian malcontents from Poland and 
even to White Russians, partly explains the imperfect sympathy 
which exists between two countries having so many common 
interests and doing a great deal of business with each other. It 
is earnestly to be desired that the Czech Government, guided by 
the wisdom of President Masaryk and the shrewd common sense 
of Dr. Benes, may remove such obstacles in the way of good 
relations between two great Slavonic peoples. 


To return once more to the principal subject of the present 
address: in speaking of the non-Polish minorities in Poland, I 
have endeavoured to state facts frankly; I have not tried either 
to defend what I think indefensible in the past, or to present as a 
satisfactory settlement what I think insufficient in the present, 
or to conceal my conviction that much must be dealt with on 
fundamentally different and broader lines in the future. On 
the other hand, I have made efforts to rectify certain widespread 
and inaccurate opinions on the actual treatment of national 
minorities in Poland. The Polish Republic is not the only State 
on the map of Europe which is troubled with such problems, and 
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it has been my aim to show that Poland has, on the whole, not 
coped with these extremely difficult and delicate questions in a 
less creditable way than other, and more happy, civilised nations 
which have not had to contend with all the new Poland’s extra- 


ordinary handicaps in other domains. 
Roman DyBoskI. 


1 Since this paper was written and delivered, a new Polish Government, 
based on a coalition between the Nationalist Right and the Peasant Farmers’ 
Party, has come into power. It is a Government whose watchword is “ Poland 
to be governed by Poles,” but its head, the peasant leader M. Witos, gave an 
assurance in his very first speech before Parliament that “no policy of 
Chauvinism will be pursued towards the national minorities.” These words 
have not been belied by the facts. There is nothing in the actions of the new 
Government to justify the accusation, circulated abroad, that it is embarking 
on a campaign of persecution of the non-Polish citizens of Poland. 








FRANCO-GERMAN RELATIONS. 


(Address given by Mr. J. M. Keynes, on June 12th, 1923.) 


N.B.—This is not a verbatim report of the address, but a 
reconstruction from long-hand notes made at the time. 


As it was some time ago when I was asked to deliver the present 
address, I chose a title sufficiently wide to cover possible develop- 
ments in the situation; had the occasion for describing my subject 
been more recent, I think I should have called it the diplomacy of 
the European situation; for the present problem is rather a diplo- 
matic than an economic or financial one. The figure of the reparation 
now offered by Germany amounts roughly to sixty millions; under 
the Bonar Law scheme or that proposed by Belgium she would have 
to pay one hundred and fifty millions. It seems hardly fruitful to 
discuss at what point between these not very divergent limits repara- 
tion should be fixed. The battle for reason has been won, fantastic 
figures have disappeared, and the economic aspect of the question is 
therefore at present of minor importance. 

The first question connected with what I call the diplomatic 
aspects of the present problem resolves itself into a consideration of 
the situation in Germany and France respectively. What are the 
prospects of either country holding on to its present attitude? No 
doubt, within the last six months, there has been a steady deterioration 
in the economic position of Germany. There has been an immense 
expenditure involved in keeping up the spirit and morale of the Ruhr. 
In Berlin prices now rise quite as fast as the exchange falls, while the 
level of salaries is everywhere very low. The normal salary of the 
managing director of an important company, though now reckoned 
in gold, and independent, therefore, of fluctuations in the exchange, 
does not amount to more than about £250 a year. Germany is, 
moreover, using up her available stocks of raw material, and con- 
suming more than she is importing. Despite all these circumstances, 
the economic prospects of Germany are not yet desperate. The 
outlook for the harvest is promising, while employment is fairly 
good, though unemployment is on the increase. The bulk of the 
population is employed, though at low wages. We may conclude, 
therefore, that she would be able to support the present economic 
situation for some time to come. 

On the other hand, the psychological situation is, from the German 
point of view, distinctly discouraging. There is much internal dis- 
sension, owing to the heterogeneous elements on which the present 
German Government depends, there is a lack of national solidarity, 
and Government prestige is low owing to the failure of any single 
group to display any marked distinction. Of the two extreme parties, 
the Communists, though still numerically weak, are growing stronger, 
while the Monarchists are undisciplined. Psychologically, therefore, 
the situation shows considerable signs of instability. 
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In these circumstances, the next question must be: What are the 
real intentions of France? It seems to me that the lack of definite- 
ness in our policy here is largely due to our uncertainty as to the true 
answer to this question. According to M. Poincaré’s recorded state- 
ment, he is aiming at bringing about the capitulation of Germany ; 
he wishes her to sign a blank cheque, irrespective of her capacity to 
pay, and in fact is moving in the direction of a repetition of the Treaty 
of Versailles, As this is an unreasonable method of securing payment 
of reparation, it seems justifiable to assume that what he really wants 
are the political concomitants of the success of his policy. 

What are these concomitants? They seem to be these: The 
accession to power of the extreme Communists, who are prepared 
to sign anything, without, however, any intention or prospect of 
payment; a paper victory for France; a paper promise from Germany. 
Temporary disturbances in different parts of Germany are possible. 
But the really important results would be the weakening of the 
authority of the Central Government, followed by disintegration and 
leading to local autonomy and the weakening of the federal structure 
of Germany. This would mean the end of reparation to a very large 
extent. The fact of permanent importance is, therefore, the prospect 
of destruction of the Reich, and the establishment by France of a 
military empire in Europe such as Germany was broken in endeavour- 
ing to obtain. Such a policy is, no doubt, capable of achievement, 
and it seems quite possible that M. Poincaré may be deliberately 
pursuing it. 

We must, therefore, face the possibility that the European policy 
of France is directly opposed to our own. What, in that case, are 
we to do? 

Personally, I find it difficult to believe that M. Poincaré means 
anything else. But the views and policy of M. Poincaré are not 
necessarily ‘identical with those of France. Countries, it must be 
remembered, have not a fixed foreign policy. Some people want one 
thing, some another, and all are susceptible to atmosphere. We 
must not, then, assume that the French attitude is hopeless, but 
we must, at the same time, be prepared to threaten an anti-French 

licy. 
™ The break-up of the Reich would be contrary to our policy and 
ideals. An attempt by Mr. Baldwin’s Government to promote a 
settlement on the lines of Germany’s latest offer would probably 
prove generally acceptable. The correct diplomatic course in these 
circumstances is a useful subject for discussion, such as I hope to 
promote, and I do not propose to enlarge very much upon my own 
solution of the problem. But I will offer one or two suggestions. 

Firstly, then, I think that the time has come for the Prime 
Minister to declare the British policy in plain terms without regard 
to the susceptibilities of anyone. In that statement he should say 
that the latest German note offers an acceptable basis for negotiation. 
He ought not, in my opinion, to act without obtaining the support of 
our former Allies, but he might and should speak. Many people are 
unduly afraid that plain speaking will make the path of future negotia- 
tions more difficult. The contrary is the case. A bold word now 
will make the future negotiations easier, not more difficult. 

Secondly, I think we should endeavour to secure the support of 
Belgium and Italy, who, in my opinion, are fundamentally in agree- 
ment with us. I mean by this that neither wants to sacrifice all 
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prospect of obtaining payment of reparation to further the political 
aims of France. The policy suggested, therefore, if attainable, would 
put France in a minority on the Reparation Commission. M. Poincaré, 
though in substance careless as to the legality of his actions, has of 
late shown great punctiliousness in maintaining a technical correct- 
ness. He has relied on a majority vote. The earlier conferences 
were rendered sterile by a prejudice in favour of unanimity. M. 
Poincaré changed all this, and voted us down. We must adopt the 
same course towards him. 

Lastly, we should at the same time prepare a new reparation 
scheme financially generous to France. The time for this seems to 
be rapidly ripening. The French elections are looming nearer. At a 
season shortly approaching, her exchange is bound to weaken owing 
to her necessary imports at that time. The occasion would then be 
favourable for producing a turnover in popular feeling. Our policy 
throughout should be to act rather on than against France. This 
cannot be done by conciliatory talk. We must make our real opinions 
clear. 

In passing, I may point out that M. Poincaré, assuming his object 
to be as I have suggested, suffers from the disadvantage that he 
cannot say different things to France and to the world at large. Now 
he is forced to say to the world that his object is to obtain payment 
of reparation, and if his real motives are different the French public 
has also to be kept in the dark as to them. And it is always difficult 
to make false reasons as plausible as the real springs of political action 
would be, if they could be openly stated. 

Since, therefore, it is easy to show that his ostensible object is not 
likely to be attained through the means adopted, we should have, I 
think, a very fair chance of influencing the opinion of France as a 
whole by plain speaking at the present time. The achievement of 
our object will be, very likely, a long business, but time is likely to 
make against rather than for the policy of France. Those invisible 


forces are sapping her strength which always assail the seeker after 
the excessive. 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


China in the Family of Nations. By Henry T. Hopexin. 1923. 
(London : George Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 267 pp. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Recent Aims and Political Development of Japan. By RikiTaro 
Fusisawa. (An Institute of Politics Publication.) 1923. (Oxford 
University Press. 8vo. xi-+ 222 pp. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Hopexin, who is secretary of the National Christian Council 
of China, handles his subject with knowledge of and sympathy for the 
Chinese people. But he is a missionary. He believes that “the 
Church in China is going to make itself felt as a factor in the inter- 
national relations of the country.” The first two-thirds of the book 
are mainly historical, and present a rather melodramatic picture with 
China as the persecuted heroine, and the foreign Powers—especially 
Japan—as the villains who have been intent on her undoing. There 
are a quantity of careless statements, and the author is prone to 
accept without due discrimination the evidence of such biased 
authorities as Mr. Putman Weale and Mr. T. F. Millard. The end of 
the book—especially the two chapters on “‘ The Industrialisation of 
China’ and ‘“‘The New Thought Movement ’’—is more valuable 
than the beginning. Mr. Hodgkin deals (only too cursorily) with 
the old guild system and with the modern changes which are similar 
to those of the Industrial Revolution in Europe. At the same time, 
he points out that an intellectual revolution is in progress which is 
comparable to that of the Renaissance. ‘‘ Western influences,” he 
says, “are he much greater in China than the West itself at all 
appreciates.’ only for these concluding chapters the book is worth 
reading; but we could have wished that Mr. Hodgkin had been less 
content with generalisations and with denunciations of the “old 
diplomacy,” and had given a clearer analysis of the present evils 
(mostly of her own creating) which are likely to hinder the entrance of 
China into the “Family of Nations”—the breakdown of central 
governments, the usurpation of power by military chieftains, the 
abysmal corruption in official circles, the financial chaos, and the 
disheartening inertia of the better elements in the country. 


Mr. Fujisawa is a propagandist. In a series of lectures given at 
Williams College, Williamstown, he endeavours to contribute towards 
“‘the creation of an atmosphere in which an appeal to prejudice will 
fall on deaf ears.” Had he followed in the steps of Mr. W. W. 
Maclaren’s admirable history of Japan during the Meiji era, with a 
continuation giving the main events since 1911, he could have pro- 
vided us with a much-needed text-book; and the title of his lectures 
suggests that some account will be included of Japan’s China policy, 
of her attitude during the Great War, of her intervention in Siberia, 
of the changes resulting from the war in Japan itself, the rise in the 
cost of living, the Labour problem, the Agrarian problem, etc. With 
the exception of an indignant repudiation of the accusation that 
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Japan was ever pro-German, Mr. Fujisawa does not deal with any of 
these questions. Mainly he is concerned with proving in a confused, 
diffuse and unsatisfactory way that Japan is a “democracy.” He 
does not succeed. He admits himself that “ while the phenomena of 
Japanese politics resemble those of the West, they have only the 
same face value, and do not necessarily represent the same motives 
or same efficient causes. ... The party organisations in Japan, 
democratic in theory and in their outward form, have, long before 
they attained maturity, already become selfish oligarchies, worked 
by professional politicians.” The lectures are enlivened by some 
curious words and phrases, such as: “‘ tammanic corruption,” “ am- 
nesic press,”’ “‘ an oily picture in essential outline,” “‘ wild gossips and 
conflicting tattles”’; and there are some interesting pen-portraits 
of statesmen such as Okuma, Yamagata, Hara, Ito, Terauchi, 
Takahashi, Admiral Kato, etc. But unless the audience at Williams- 
town were already well-versed in modern conditions in Japan, Mr. 
Fujisawa must have left them in a state of some bewilderment. 


The League of Nations To-day: Its Growth, Record and Relation to 
British Foreign Policy. By Roto Wiiutams. 1923. (London: 
George Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 223 pp. 6s. net.) 


In the first sentence of his introduction the author says, “ The 
aim of this book is to enable any reader who has vague ideas about 
the League and is ordinarily interested in politics, to exclaim after 
finishing it, ‘ Now I know what the League is and what we ought to 
do about it.’ ” 

These words show at once that The League of Nations To-day is 
not intended merely as a reference book. It does, however, go far 
towards fulfilling that function, for its facts are well arranged and cover 
nearly the whole ground. If it were not for the lack of chapters 
dealing with the League’s responsibilities under the Minority Treaties, 
or with regard to Mandates, and of any full account of its administrative 
work in Danzig and the Saar Valley, the book might be said to supply 
the essential information on every side of the League’s activity. These 
two omissions are the more to be regretted because of the excellence 
of the rest. The author explains that he does not consider adminis- 
tration as part of the main development of the League system. 
Possibly he holds the same opinion about its work with regard to 
Minorities, but nevertheless these are all practical questions the 
handling of which by the League provides concrete illustrations of the 
development of League principles. One would welcome a second 
volume by Mr. Williams dealing with these subjects in the same way 
that the organisation and the political and humanitarian work of the 
League are dealt with in the present book. 

We say “in the same way,” because the angle from which the 
subject is discussed is particularly useful. ‘“‘ Facts” (writes the 
author in his introduction) ‘‘ are approached in the following pages 
primarily with a view to finding out what is to be done about them.” 
Anyone who has listened to a discussion about the League of Nations 
even in such an assemblage as the House of Commons is aware 
that knowledge of facts is not always considered an indispensable 
preliminary for recommending action. Mr. Williams tells us that 
even in Geneva misconceptions about the nature of the League have 
sometimes led up to very unpractical suggestions. For instance, 
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“a woman delegate to the Third Assembly voiced her belief to that 
startled body that the League of Nations must become ‘a league of 
mothers.’ ” 

The chapter in the book before us upon ‘‘ What the League is,” 
is, therefore, no superfluous addition to the literature on the subject. 
The scheme of the whole volume brings it, of course, rather more 
into the domain of controversy than would have been the case if the 
author had contented himself with facts, without considering “ what 
is to be done about them.” But few readers will quarrel with him 
on that account, and many will probably agree that the chapters upon 
“How to use the League” are among the most interesting in a 
thoroughly interesting book. 

BiancuHE E. C. Duapa.e. 


The Causes and Character of the American Revolution. By H. E. 
Eerrton. 1923. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. vi + 207 pp. 
8s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. EcErton’s book is the work of a writer who is master of his 
subject, scholarly, critical, balanced, readable, the wheels of the mind, as 
Lord Morley has phrased it, biting the rails of the subject. Without 
any looseness of statement, yet without any strain upon the attention 
of the reader, the story of the revolt and of the war, with a separate 
chapter upon the loyalists, is included within the compass of two 
hundred pages. It is typical of such a book as the finished historian 
may be expected to provide for the lay reader. It is modest, and 
without partisanship; it puts the reader in possession of the con- 
clusions of specialists ; it presents justly the various schools of thought ; 
it provides an accurate and broadly-written narrative. But, hard as it 
would be to better it, it should be recognised that the view which 
it presents is orthodox, and that it neglects some recent, but as yet 
imperfectly explored, suggestions. 

The United States is qualified pre-eminently by its economic 
experience and its political experiments to see old problems in a new 
light, and its scholars have used these opportunities to open two new 
avenues to the understanding of the revolt of the colonies. 

One school reminds us that the outstanding feature of the history 
- of America has been a centrifugal frontier. That frontier has always 
been a source of trouble. But perhaps even more troublesome has 
been what may be termed the penultimate frontier, that area which 
can no longer enjoy the high hopes nor afford the extravagant methods 
of the frontier, but which retains the old habits, which is impatient 
of restraint and chronically in debt, and which, when it suffers from 
the competition of more favoured lands, is slow to discover the true 
causes of its distress and quick to attribute them to the evil machina- 
tions of its creditors. Americans are familiar with the phenomenon. 
In what measure can we recognise it as an element in the American 
Revolution? Mr. Egerton does not discuss this subject. 

To the other school Mr. Egerton refers in a final note, which calls 
the attention of the reader to a book by Professor Van Tyne which 
has recently been reviewed in this Journal. Its views have been 
more systematically presented in another recent American work, 
Professor R. G. Adams’ Political Ideas of the American Revolution. 
Its thesis is that the revolt was a revolt against too strict a view of 


1 The Causes of the War of Independence. 
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the nature of sovereignty. The fact that this sovereignty was pre- 
dicated of a narrow oligarchy is, fundamentally, not pertinent to the: 
issue. The colonists, it is claimed, prompted by their peculiar interests 
and experience, stood for the prevalence of a rule of law binding the 
sovereign power, wheresoever it might reside, both in respect to its 
subjects and to its neighbours, and made their new constitution upon 
the model which they would fain have seen recognised in the old. 
Both these veins promise a rich yield. Their value enforces the 
witness of Mr. Egerton’s book to what is to be gained by a more 
frequent exchange of ideas between English and American scholars. 
H. Hare BE tor. 


The Saar Question: A Disease Spot in Europe. By Stipnry OsBorne. 
1923. (London: Geo. Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 8vo. 384 pp. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


NotuHine would be more useful at the present moment than a 
really sound and judicial account of the Saar Valley problem, including 
first of all a narrative of the manner in which the present settlement 
was arrived at, and secondly an investigation of the work done during 
the last three years by the Governing Commission. Such an account 
Mr. Osborne professes to supply. He has carefully worked up, not 
only the previous history of the Saar Valley and the neighbouring 
districts, but also, from such sources as are open to him, a narrative 
of what took place in Paris in 1919. He has himself visited the 
district and subjects the present administration to a very severe 
criticism. On the other hand, his whole treatment of the subject 
does not inspire confidence. The very sub-title of the book, which 
is ludicrous in its exaggeration, arouses serious misgivings, and, as 
we read on, we get the feeling that his object is not to describe things 
as they are, nor to weigh carefully the real difficulties of the problem 
as it presented itself to the peace-makers, but rather to supplement 
his previous work on Upper Silesia and provide further material for 
the condemnation of the Treaty of Versailles under the present régime 
in France. The whole of the first or historical part of the book is 
perverted by the refusal to recognise that the present régime is by 
its very nature and object temporary and provisional. He never 
attempts to distinguish between temporary measures, which were 
devised as a means of liquidating the problems left by the war, and 
the permanent settlement of Europe. He even goes so far as a direct 
misstatement of fact when he asserts more than once that France 
will continue to retain possession of the mines, even if the inhabitants 
vote for reunion with Germany, supposing Germany is unable or 
unwilling to make compensation. In his criticisms of French action 
in the Saar he is, as those who have followed recent public discussions 
on the matter will know, on firmer ground. But his drastic criticism 
of the settlement of the currency question is very unconvincing. 
After all, may not the people of the Saar congratulate themselves 
that they alone of Germans are free from the disadvantages entailed 
by the collapse of the mark? Surely it may be contended that in 
introducing the franc, the Governing Commission acted in accord- 
ance with the real welfare of the people for whom they are responsible. 

The book is incomplete and has many defects, but if used critically 
and with caution, it will no doubt be helpful to those who wish to 
know more than can be ascertained from newspaper articles regarding 
one of the most contentious parts of the Treaty of Versailles. 
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Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement. Written from his unpub- 
lished and personal material by Ray Srannarp Baker. 1923. 
(London: William Heinemann, Ltd. 8vo. Vol. I. xxxv + 432 
pp.; Vol. Il, xii+ 561 pp.; Vol. III (Original Documents of 
the Peace Conference), xv + 508 pp.; Vols I and II, 36s. for 
the two; Vol. III, sold separately at 18s. net.) 


Mr. Baker has had a remarkable, a unique opportunity. Not- 
withstanding the expectations which had been raised under the 
words ‘open diplomacy,’ the essential discussions at the Peace 
Conference were, as we all know, conducted in profound secrecy, 
and even if a good deal of what happened at the Council of Ten got 
out either at the time or later, at least the veil which hangs over the 
Council of Four has been lifted only very occasionally. Besides the 
formal discussions of the Conference there were, of course, a large 
number of notes and documents exchanged representing the views 
of the different Governments at each stage. This is the material 
without which a history of the Peace Conference cannot be written. 
But the use of this material is governed by the ordinary conventions 
which exist between civilised Governments, namely, that no one 
Government has the right to publish any documents which emanate 
from or concern other Governments without the consent of the 
Government concerned. 

This convention, however, appears to be one which belongs to 
what Mr. Baker himself would call “the old diplomacy.” Different 
men appear to be guided by different interpretations of matters of 
propriety and honour, and President Wilson, to the many other 
innovations which he introduced, has added one which is very remark- 
able. Apparently on his return to America he handed over the whole 
of the confidential material which he had accumulated during the 
Conference, including the confidential minutes, not only of the Council 
of Ten but also of the Council of Four, to Mr. Baker, one of his 
subordinate journalistic officials, to use as he wished, entirely without 
restriction. 

Comment on this action is needless. There is much to be said 
for open diplomacy, much to be said for secret diplomacy. There 
is nothing to be said for a system by which one party to very highly 
confidential discussions, as soon as they are finished, publishes that 
which it was strictly agreed should, whatever happened, be kept secret. 

However this may be, it would be impossible for anyone with 
the advantages Mr. Baker has had to write a book which did not 
.add materially to our knowledge. To do so requires no special 
political knowledge or insight, and for those sections of the work 
of the Conference with which it deals, the book is one of the highest 
importance. This qualification is necessary, for there are great gaps ; 
everything is left out except that with which the President was 
personally concerned, and even as regards the latter, there are curious 
and unaccountable omissions; for instance, there is not a word about 
the Polish settlement. 

Much the most useful part of the book is that dealing with the 
origin of the League of Nations, not indeed because of Mr. Baker’s 
narrative and comment, which is valueless, but because for the first 
time we now have coilected together (in the third volume) all the 
essential drafts out of which the Covenant, as we know it, emerged. 
The report of the Phillimore Committee, which the British Govern- 
ment have never officially published, is here—presumably without 
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their consent; the series of President Wilson’s own drafts and many 
most interesting marginal notes, and finally the Hurst-Miller draft. 

Second in importance is the account of the negotiations of the 
long conflict about the Italian claims. Here, as throughout, the 
method adopted by Mr. Baker appears to be to select from the secret 
treasury house which he has at his command all which can be used 
for the praise of President Wilson and the condemnation of his 
colleagues. But it is quite clear, even from his narrative, how little 
the President understood the real difficulties by which both the 
Italian Government and his European Allies were confronted, and it 
is significant that, as we now learn, not only many other members of 
the American Delegation, but even Colonel House, were not prepared 
to follow the President throughout. 

It is only necessary in conclusion to draw attention to one now 
notorious blunder. Mr. Baker has attributed to General Bliss the 
celebrated memorandum on the General Principles of the Peace put 
forward by Mr. Lloyd George at the meeting of the Council of Four 
on March 25th. 


Round Table Conferences of the Institute of Politics at its First Session, 
1921. 1923. (Yale University Press. 8vo. xiii-+- 459 pp. 17s. net.) 


Many of our members are doubtless aware of the activities of the 
Institute of Politics, connected with Williams College, Massachusetts, 
which pursues the same aims as our Institute, and was projected by 
Dr. H. A. Garfield, the president of the college, as long ago as 1913. 
Owing to the war, the execution of his plan was postponed, and the 
present volume deals with the opening session, in 1921. 

The scheme took the form of a vacation course, during which 
lectures were delivered to members of the Institute and the general 
public by statesmen and other well-known authorities invited from 
different parts of the world, and round table conferences were held, 
confined to members of the Institute and of the instructional staff. 
The volume under consideration deals only with the proceedings 
under the latter head, which are very adequately summarised, together 
with the speeches made at the opening of the session 2nd at its con- 
clusion, when one of the speakers was the late Lord Bryce. The 
subject chosen was the all-important one of international relations. 

The leading of the conferences was in exceptionally qualified and 
distinguished hands. President Coolidge, assisted by Mr. R. H. Lord, 
controlled the discussion on the new States of Central Europe, Pro- 
fessor Garner dealt with treaties of peace, especially the Treaty of 
Versailles, Professor Haskins with the new frontiers of Central Europe 
and the Near East, and Mr. Norman Davis with the reparation question. 
Other conferences, under equally competent leadership, were devoted 
to international law, from two different aspects, Latin American 
questions, and tariffs. Space will not allow detailed notice or criticism 
of any of these discussions, but they will well repay the attention of 
those interested in their respective subjects. The report of each 
conference is preceded by a valuable list of the books suggested for 
preliminary reading, and the volume concludes with an imposing list of 
the members of the Institute at its inauguration. The book confirms 
the impression that if our friends in the United States have as a nation 
somewhat disappointed those who hoped for their assistance in tackling 
the post-war problems of Europe, yet there is a very large and dis- 
tinguished body of Americans who can set us all an example of keenness 
and thoroughness in the study and discussion of international affairs. 











NOTES OF MEETINGS. 


On Tuesday, June 12th, Mr. J. M. Keynes delivered the paper 
reported on p. 201 to a large audience at the Botanical Theatre, 
University College. The discussion which followed was exceptionally 
spirited and well-sustained, though it failed to reach any generally 
satisfactory conclusions. 

Professor Webster said he had been studying the problem from 
a different angle, mainly from Paris, while Mr. Keynes had been 
subjected to the mass-suggestion of Berlin. He disagreed with much 
of the lecturer’s diagnosis, and did not think the French were actuated 
by the motives suggested. To fasten on France a policy not hers 
was apt to make that policy a reality. With regard to the remedies 
suggested by Mr. Keynes, he was for plain speaking certainly, but 
based on fact, not theories. He doubted if we could persuade Belgium 
to side with us. As to the approaching elections, French public 
opinion was the opinion of a country at war, and it was therefore 
difficult for the Left to grow or to protest. His suggestion was that 
we should raise openly the political question—French security—latent 
under the economic motive. 

Major Watts stated that the unanimous view of all who, like 
himself, had worked with the French in Upper Silesia, was that the 
policy of France was directed to smashing either the political unity of 
Germany or her economic unity, which was the same thing. It was 
this French policy which had controlled and warped the Upper Silesian 
decision of the League of Nations. 

Dr. Maxwell Garnett thought we were losing sight of the progress 
made by the League of Nations Commission on Limitation of Arma- 
ments. The attitude of the French delegate on that Commission 
showed a real advance. He thought, therefore, that the related 
problems of reparation and inter-Allied debts were matters the League 
might deal with effectively. He differed from Professor Webster, 
who thought the French occupation of the Ruhr had produced the 
best offer from Germany. She had previously made a better, in 
1921. 

In answer to a member who asked what should be the attitude of 
this country if France suspected a bluff on her part, Mr. Keynes said 
that we must have no element of bluff and no risk of war. If France 
persisted, he admitted we could do nothing, but French opinion, he 
considered, was divided. 

Mr. A. L. Kennedy pointed out that the alternatives presented 
by the lecturer were that either France or Germany must give way, 
and suggested that in that case we ought to take the side of France. 
He thought it was only possible to settle the reparation question in 
conjunction with France. If the Prime Minister spoke out as pro- 
posed, he thought it would be disastrous. The question arose from 
the war and should be settled by the Allies together. His suggestions 
would be: (1) show warm sympathy with nce and so persuade 
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her into our scheme; (2) get the economic question settled on economic 
lines; (3) then discuss the problem of security. 

Professor Pollard thought the French Chamber supported M. 
Poincaré, but did it represent the popular view? In the Depart- 
ment of the Seine, a Communist candidate had recently polled 66,000 
votes out of a total of 87,000. His suggestion was a policy of “ wait 
and see.” Trying to act on France might harden her resistance. 

Mr. J. H. Harley considered that the real motive of the French 
was security. This was not admitted by the politicians, but one 
heard it from the people. As they put it, “ We are not going through 
the same trouble again.”” He was in favour of a defensive alliance 
with France. 

Lord Swaythling said that Mr. Keynes had provided the best 
answer to his own suggestion. The Prime Minister could not possibly 
leave us in the predicament of not knowing what to do. He did not 
consider the present German offer enough. : 

Commander Kenworthy contended that having actively assisted 
in disarming Germany we were responsible for seeing that she now 
received justice. No one present defended the French policy. We 
were, therefore, shirking our responsibilities. A few months or even 
weeks might see the economic collapse of Germany with all its disastrous 
international effects. Was France the only country invaded in the 
late war? He wished we could resurrect Mr. Wilson as he was just 
before the Armistice. 

Mr. J. Cecil Power asked what security we could offer which we 
had not already offered. When that made at the Cannes Conference 
was presented to the Chamber, it was greeted with cries of “ Britain 
has no army.” 

Mr. Stein questioned whether France might not try to act on us, 
e.g. in the East. A pharisaical attitude on our part might involve 
retorts. Who put the French up to an excessive demand for repara- 
tion? And if France was now suffering from lack of security, did not 
we fail to come up to our word in this respect ? 

Sir J. A. Salter emphasised the difference between the private 
and public views of France. There was a real division of opinion on 
the motives for their Ruhr policy. One party was undoubtedly out 
to break Germany, but most of the public honestly thought it the 
way to get reparation paid. The danger was that, when found useless 
for this purpose, the policy might appeal from the security point of 
view. 

Mr. Molteno thought one reason why we disliked the French 
policy was that they had taken the law into their own hands, a course 
of action the League of Nations was established to prevent. He felt 
that Germany was prepared to submit to the decision of an impartial 
tribunal. 

The Chairman, the Hon. R. H. Brand, pointed out that there had 
been unanimity during the discussion on the economic aspect, except 
for the views expressed by Lord Swaythling, with whom he could not 
agree. As to the capacity of Germany to pay, he imagined that M. 
Poincaré would regard as inadequate a sum three times as much as 
our debt to America. Would Lord Swaythling think such a sum 
easy to pay? As to the motives actuating France, a Russian acquaint- 
ance of his informed him that he had had forty different answers on 
the point, besides one which said the occupation of the Ruhr was an end 
in itself. He thought the bulk of the population were so economically 
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ignorant that they really thought immense sums were obtainable. 
A psycho-analyst might discover behind this a “ suppression ” of fear. 
He favoured a clear statement of the British view, but doubted its 
immediate effect. 

Mr. Keynes, in reply, said the discussion had been interesting but 
depressing. The problem was a practical one, yet many thought 
nothing. could be done. His view of the French objects was based 
on evidence, but he would point out that, whether intentionally 
aimed at or not, these results would follow from such a policy; so 
the danger was the same. He had no reply to those who asked what 
was to be done if the suggested policy failed, but no one could look 
so many stages ahead. 


On Thursday, June 14th, Graf Kessler addressed the Institute on 
“Germany and the European situation.”” He began by emphasising 
the practical unanimity of German opinion in regard to Germany’s 
obligation to pay reparation. It was realised that she was bound 
to pay, in particular, for the restoration of the devastated areas of 
France, and there had been no ill feeling against the Allies on account 
of their demand for reparation. Germany had, moreover, actually 
made ve~ large payments. The Reparation Commission last year 
estimated that the sums paid to date amounted to nine or ten milliards 
of gold marks, and this was a minimum estimate. If this sum, paid 
within a period of about three years, was compared with the total 
of. five milliards paid by France during the three years following the 
close of the war of 1870, it would be seen that Germany had paid 
about twice as much as France had done during the same period of 
time. It was not Germany’s fault that a comparatively small pro- 
portion of her total reparation payment had gone to France; a great 
part of it had been spent in the upkeep of the Army of Occupation. 

It was, of course, certain that Germany would never be able to 
pay reparation on the scale contemplated, say, in 1921, when the 
London ultimatum fixed the total at one hundred and thirty-two 
milliards of gold marks. The utmost which the Reparation Com- 
mission now considered possible appeared to be about fifty milliards, 
while Germany herself contemplated a total of thirty milliards. With 
regard to the attitude of the French Government—that it knew what 
it wanted and was not interested in Germany’s capacity to pay—the 
lecturer pointed out that this was in controversion of the Treaty of 
Versailles, which expressly provides that Germany is entitled to have 
her capacity to pay examined from time to time by the Reparation 
Commission. 

Referring to the last note sent by Germany to the Allies, the 
lecturer said that Germany had offered to let an impartial tribunal 
examine her books, both public and private, and make a thorough 
investigation of the finances of the State and of private business. 
Any sum fixed by the tribunal after such investigation she declared 
herself willing to pay. With regard to the method of payment, 
annuities were suggested, to be guaranteed by mortgages on the 
German railway system and on private property, while a further sum 
would also be raised by taxation. No positive proposition on any 
other lines had been received from the other side. The Belgian 
Government had put forward a proposal which was much the same 
in principle and only differed as to the amounts of the mortgages, 
etc. France had not expressed an opinion, but the lecturer ed 
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frequently heard it stated during the last few weeks that France did 
not want a lump sum from Germany, but the payment of interest on 
the sinking fund of the French internal debt. The only question, 
therefore, appeared to be how far annuities could be relied on for this 
purpose. By her latest note Germany had done what she could to 
provide a basis for international discussion; but France declared 
that there could be no discussion until passive resistance in the Ruhr 
ceased. She was, however, under a misconception if she believed 
that the German Government could put an end to passive 
resistance. 

The growth of passive resistance in the Ruhr was perfectly spon- 
taneous. From his personal knowledge, the lecturer was able to say 
that the population of the Ruhr was strongly opposed to any form 
of military domination. Moreover, they thought they saw behind 
the French army the big French industrialists, whom they believed 
to be far more reactionary in the matter of labour conditions than 
German business men. Thirdly, an element of pride entered into 
their attitude. They believed themselves to be the first people in 
the world to try the experiment of whether the passive resistance of 
an unarmed population could effectually oppose an armed tyranny. 

These were the reasons which led to the adoption of the policy of 
passive resistance, but since its adoption many incidents, such as are 
bound to arise when a peaceful country is under military occupation, 
had strengthened the resolution of the people. Peaceful civilians 
had been shot down; French officers had made free use of the whip; 
workpeople to the number-of some 50,000 had been expelled from 
their homes without notice; hardest of all, perhaps, people had been 
imprisoned merely for obeying the laws of their country. Under 
these conditions the lecturer was convinced that there was no possi- 
bility that passive resistance in the Ruhr could be brought to an end 
without the consent of the inhabitants. The workmen would never 
return to work and collaborate with the French unless the conditions 
which had given rise to their resistance were removed. 

Supposing a German Government could be found to order the 
people of the Ruhr to abandon passive resistance (and the lecturer 
was convinced that neither the Cuno Government nor any other 
imaginable Government would take such a step), what would be the 
consequences? In unoccupied Germany there would be revolutionary 
risings; the Communists and Nationalists would try to overturn the 
Government and a most unstable situation would be created. In 
occupied Germany, putting the numbers who would obey the Govern- 
ment’s order at the highest possible figure, at least twenty-five per 
cent. of the population would refuse to obey and would merely abandon 
passive for active resistance, sabotage and murder. Such a state of 
affairs could not be in the interests of France. 

The European situation could only be righted by a settlement of 
the reparation question by negotiation, with the concurrence of 
France; but reparation represented only one side of the whole problem. 
The question of security was equally, if not more, important. The 
mass of German opinion was now in favour of giving Germany’s 
neighbours any reasonable security, on one condition, that it must be 
reciprocal. Germany, especially if she was to pay reparation, must 
be secured against the risk of occupation by foreign armies at any 
moment. 

The whole question, however, could not be settled without the 
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intervention of the League of Nations. With regard to the attitude 
of Germany towards the League, the lecturer said that immediately 
after the Treaty of Versailles Germany would have counted it a great 
privilege to be admitted, and though opinion had for some time been 
adversely affected by the Upper Silesian decision, there would prob- 
ably be a majority in favour of admission to the League in the near 
future, provided that the Saar question was settled on a satisfactory 
basis. The lecturer believed that Germany’s admission to the League 
would be secured if England supported it, in spite of the opposition 
of France; and once Germany had become a member there would 
be a fair prospect of the settlement of the questions at present dis- 
turbing the peace of Europe and of the recovery of pre-war. prosperity 
within a reasonable time. The mass of the people in all countries 
had only one idea—to get back to work. The European situation 
might look black to-day, but in course of time the lecturer hoped to 
see again a prosperous and peaceful Europe established on the basis 
of the great principles of freedom, democracy and’ free intercourse 
between nations. 

At the conclusion of the address there was an interesting discussion, 
in which the following members took part: Mrs. Henry Faweett, 
Brig.-General Sir Hugh Simpson-Baikie, Miss Agnes Conway, Mr. 
H. W. Vaughan-Williams, Miss Catherine Marshall, Mr. J. H. Harley, 
Sir George Paish, and Mr. Harold Spender. Unfortunately space 
forbids any report of this discussion. 


On Tuesday, June 26th, Mr. J. A. Spender read an interesting 
paper on the “ Influence of the Press in International Affairs,’ which 
we hope to reproduce in a later number of the Journal. In the dis- 
cussion which followed Mr. J. H. Harley said that the lecturer had 
drawn an important distinction between the functions of the foreign 
correspondent and the news agency. He feared, however, that a 
new danger lurked in the multiplication of news agencies. Govern- 
ments, in the interests of their propaganda, now circulated coloured 
or fabricated news instead of endeavouring to influence opinion 
through inspired articles. The effectiveness of the Bolshevist propa- 
ganda lay largely in the supply of such news. The Germans, too, 
had an effective press propaganda, which was particularly en évidence 
at the time of the Upper Silesian plebiscite. As an instance of the 
insidiousness of such methods, he referred to a case where a leader- 
writer in the Manchester Guardian based his argument on news, 
circulated through an agency, which had been rejected by that paper’s 
_ news department. 

Mr. R. F. Young emphasised the necessity for a study of mass 
psychology. He feared that the Succession States had taken over 
the tricks formerly used by the Ballplatz in manipulating the press. 
He gave examples of the methods employed. It was significant that 
a press attaché was now installed at a large number of foreign legations. 

Mr. E. F. Wise stated that while in some quarters here complaints 
were made of the official fabrication of news from Russia, the im- 
pression in that country was that our press refused to print the true 
facts about Russia because it had been captured by the political 
opponents of the Soviet Government. He explained that several 
Conservative English dailies relied for their Russian news on anti- 
Bolshevist correspondents in places like Riga, Warsaw and Helsing- 
fors, which was like relying on de Valera’s headquarters for accurate 
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descriptions of the mind and purpose of the British Government. He 
gave instances of gross misrepresentation of fact through these channels. 
The Russian Government deplored, equally with Mr. Spender, the 
absence of good British correspondents in their country. It was also 
regrettable that there should be hardly any representatives of the 
Russian press over here, and that, in the case of Germany also, pro- 
minent journalists were still excluded from England. The press, 
however, had done good in rendering efforts to conduct diplomacy in 
secret increasingly abortive. The fullest publicity was the only safe 
corrective both for the politicians and for mischievous press cam- 
paigns. Curiously enough, the Council of the League of Nations 
had been slower to adopt the practice of full frankness to the press 
as to its discussions than other bodies, such as the later meetings of 
the Supreme Council and the Lausanne Conference. 

Mr. A. L. Kennedy protested against the notion that the British 
press relied for Russian news on the sources referred to by the previous 
speaker. On the paper which he represented the Russian press was 
read, and people returning from Russia eagerly consulted. Still he 
would like to see correspondents in Moscow. The real deterrent was 
the feeling that they would not be allowed an unfettered expression 
of opinion. The mutual reactions of the press and public opinion 
formed an interesting topic. Papers had to depend on the financial 
support of their readers, and advertisements, which were often con- 
demned, served a great purpose in helping to make a paper independent. 

Mr. Gathorne-Hardy suggested that a reliance on sources external 
to the nation described was not always due to any objection or restric- 
tion on the part of that nation. There was, for instance, a tendency 
to derive news relating to the Scandinavian nations from Copenhagen, 
Christiania or Stockholm indifferently, and to regard a statement 
as to, e.g. Norway, as quite unexceptionable when reported from 
Denmark or even Sweden. 

Colonel Mance urged that the political happenings of Europe were 
now beyond the power of any single mind to master, and that the 
only hope was to employ different experts to write on the events 
relating to any particular country. The information now obtainable 
from the press was of great value if, and only if, one could set it against 
a background of inside knowledge. 

Admiral Slade thought that the reading of foreign intelligence 
in the press was largely restricted to headlines, to the careful drafting 
of which he, therefore, attached great importance. 

Mr. Leonard Stein regretted the absence of such reliable informa- 
tion as to the progress of events and opinion abroad as was officially 
provided during the war. With regard to what had been said of the 
ignoring of the less important neutrals, he would urge that we ought 
to hear more of what such nations said and thought about us. 

Professor Pollard asked whether Mr. Stein received the Report on 
Foreign Affairs issued with this Journal. He added that “an 
independent press ’’ was sheer nonsense; the press might depend on 
a Bismarck, or the man in the street, or a vendor of ladies’ clothes, 
or a beneficent patron, but it must depend on someone. The difficulty 
was the necessity for giving the public what it wanted. Headlines no 
doubt were what counted, but if they were made truthful they would 
not be read. As Froude said, selected facts could be made to spell 
anything. He would welcome impartial explanations by the press 
of such questions as the territorial limits at sea, 
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Mr. F, N. Keen objected that the Review of Foreign Affairs was 
too confidential and did not appear often enough to satisfy the demand. 
Could not the Foreign Office issue news relating to foreign countries ? 
If the League of Nations became a clearing house of international 
transactions, the task for the press in obtaining news would be simplified 
by centralisation. 

The chairman, the Hon. J. J. Astor, considered that the power of 
the press had grown with the growth of democratic institutions. The 
press could now produce, nurse and occasionally chastise such off- 
spring as the Washington Conference and the Imperial Conferences. 
This power brought its temptations, e.g. to prove oneself right when 
obviously wrong, but the penalties imposed by a healthy public 
opinion were a safeguard. 

Mr. Spender in reply said he relied on the average of the press, 
whose divergent views tended to cancel out. The lack of reliable 
information was serious, and for this he thought the Government 
responsible. The Foreign Office used to be far more liberal with 
papers. It was lucky the modern politician was so leaky. To write 
so as not to be distorted was a difficult art. The interchange of 
pulpits and publication of articles by foreigners was a useful practice 
of the American press. To Mr. Wise he said he thought the atmo- 
sphere in Russia was against the independence of the writer, but was 
glad to hear things were improving. He had sent two correspondents 
to Russia, and in one case had the greatest difficulty in getting him 
back alive. 


On July 17th Lady Astor held a reception at 4 St. James’s Square, 
when, by the courtesy of the British Instructional Films, Limited, 
members had an opportunity of seeing the film ‘‘ Armageddon,” 
dealing with the Palestine campaign, before its release to the general 
public. The film was introduced and explained by Major-General 
Sir George Aston. The thanks of the Institute are due to all concerned 
in arranging this most interesting meeting. 


Library. 

The thanks of the Committee are due to the following for welcome 
additions to the Library: Sir James Barrett, Mr. G. M. Gathorne- 
Hardy, Mr. J. W. Headlam-Morley, Miss M. Sylvester Samuel, Mr. 
Leonard Stein, and Sir A. T. Wilson. 


The British Year Book of International Law. 


The British Year Book of International Law for 1923-24 was 
published by Messrs. Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton at 
the end of August, and will be noticed in greater detail in a later 
issue of this Journal. By agreement with the Editorial Committee, 
the sub-editing of the volume has been carried out by this Institute. 
The Bibliography and Summary of Events included in the work have 
been compiled by our secretarial staff. The articles included in the 
present issue are: “The Doctrine of Legal Equality of States,” by 
P. J. Baker; “ Air Bombardment,” by J. M. Spaight; ‘‘ Whose is 
the Bed of the Sea?” by Sir Cecil J. B. Hurst; ‘The National 
Character and StatusYof € Corporations,” by Arnold D. McNair; 
“ Domicile as a Test of Enemy Character,” by Malcolm M. Lewis; 
“Prize Case Notes in the Days of Stowell,” by C. J. B. Gaskoin; 
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“The Position of Switzerland in the League of Nations,” by R. B. 
Mowat; “The Protection of Minorities,” by Ifor L. Evans; “ Inter- 
national Arbitrations under the Treaty of St. Germain,” by “O”; 
“International Interpretation of National Case Law,” by W. R. 
Bisschop; ‘The Mandate over Nauru Island,” by A. H. Charteris; 
“The Law of Peace,” by Professor A. Pearce Higgins. There are 
also notes on matters of interest to international lawyers and students 
of foreign affairs and a number of reviews of books. 

We feel that our members should receive this early intimation 
of the appearance of a volume likely to be of special use and interest 
to them. The price is 16s. net. 


Royal Colonial Institute. 


The Library Committee of the Royal Colonial Institute has 
generously offered the use of its Library to members of the B.I.1.A. 
Those members wishing to avail themselves of this privilege are 
requested to obtain, from the Secretary of the B.I.I.A., a letter of 
introduction to the Librarian of the Royal Colonial Institute. 


Report on Foreign Affairs. 


Members who have not as yet received this valuable Report, 
produced by the Empire Parliamentary Association and issued as a 
supplement to the Journal of the Institute, are reminded that if they 
wish to do so, they should apply to the Secretary of the Institute, 
Malet Street, London, W.C.1. As has been explained, the Report 
can only be issued to members who undertake to treat it as con- 
fidential, and a form to be signed for this purpose will be sent imme- 
diately upon application to the Secretary. 


Binding of the Journal of the Institute. 


Arrangements have been made with Messrs. Richard Clay & Sons 
for the binding of the Journal. Volumes I and II will be bound 
together. The cost will be 7s. 6d. 

Members wishing to have the volumes bound should send them 
direct to Messrs. Richard Clay & Sons, Lid., the Chaucer Press, Bungay, 
Suffolk, where they will be bound and returned. Payment should 
be made to the Secretary, British Institute of International Affairs, 
Malet Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Binding of Volume I of “ Foreign Affairs—an American Quarterly 
Review.” 

We have been asked by the Managers of “ Foreign Affairs” to 
announce that they have made arrangements for the binding of 
Volume I of that review in two parts, at the price of $2-40, which 
represents no more than the actual cost to the management. They 
are also prepared to fill orders for single back numbers. Copies 
intended for binding should be securely packed and addressed to 
“ Foreign Affairs,” 25 West Forty-third Street, New York, N.Y. The 
name and address of the sender should appear on the wrapper. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Journal of the B.I.I.A. 


Beaumont, 
Ottery St. Mary, 
August 11, 1923. 
Dear Sir, 

In Mr. Philip Kerr’s address published in the July number of 
the Journal, at p. 146, he says, ‘‘ I think they (‘two great European 
Congresses’) were held in 1817 and 1818, at Aix-la-Chapelle and 
Troppau.” This is a slip of the pen, no doubt. The so-called Con- 
gresses of Aix-la-Chapelle and Troppau were held in 1818 and 1820 
respectively, and were followed by similar assemblies at Laybach and 
Verona in 1821 and 1822. 

If I may be allowed to express an opinion on Mr. Kerr’s address, 
I would say that it is most enlightening and valuable. If any one will 
cross the Atlantic and look at Europe from the other side, he will be 
able to understand the American attitude. When I was in South 
America thirty years ago, I used to hear this quarter of the globe 
spoken of with contempt as “la vieja y carcomida Europa.” 

Yours, etc. 
Ernest Satow. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 


General Meetings. 
At the Institute, Malet Street, W.C.1, at 8.15 p.m. 


(unless otherwise notified). 


Tuesday, Oct. 23rd. ‘‘ The Fourth Assembly of the League of Nations.” By 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Rospert Cecin, K.C., M.P. Chair- 

man: The Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, M.P. 
os Nov. 6th. “The Influence of Oil on International Politics.” By 
Admiral Sir Epmonp Strape, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O. 
Chairman: Major-General Sir Percy Cox, G.C.M.G., 


G.C.LE., K.C.S.1 
= Nov. 20th. A discussion on the Imperial Conference. 
5s Dec. 4th. ‘‘ The Czechoslovak Republic and its Place in the New 


Europe.” By Mr. R. Frrzcrsson Youne, F.R.Hist.S. 
Chairman: Dr. ErRNEstT BARKER. 
i Dec. 18th. Not yet arranged. 


Group Meetings. 
At the Institute, Malet Street, W.C.1, at 8.15 p.m. 


Tuesdays, Oct. 30th, and Nov. 27th. ‘The Near East.” Led by Professor 
A. J. ToynBeEr. 
































